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THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 

BY JAMES H. HY8L0P, FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF LOGIC AND ETHICS 
IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 



It is not surprising that the orgies through which history has 
passed in the name of immortality should have been followed by 
a period of indifference. Otherworldliness had become a curse 
worse than Greco-Roman naturalism. It seems that, when man 
reacts against ideas which he discovers to have represented an 
error and to have disturbed the motives of a healthy will, he does 
so with his whole heart, and preserves his dignity, his freedom, 
and his independence only by disavowing all interest in what his 
predecessors had valued above all else. Having discovered that the 
belief in a future life had been as much abused as it was lacking 
in the credentials which supported other beliefs, he resolved to 
waste no time in crying over his losses and to divert his energies 
into the salvation of his present life. In this way, he gave health 
to his activity while he crushed the puling sentiments of despair, 
making himself a man while he sought his hopes and enthusiasms 
in the order in which he has to live and struggle. Nature had 
effectually concealed from him any other order than the present, 
at least according to the accepted standards of philosophy and 
science, and thus apparently taught him not to try discovery in 
the transcendental or to build and act on hopes that were not 
based on facts intelligibly reflecting another world. The reaction 
against medisevalism thus had its healthy character. But to 
achieve this development it had to neglect another side of the 
belief in a future life, and this was its influence on the individual 
and social ideals of man. In spite of the moral abuses associated 
with the idea of immortality, it has had a profound influence on 
man's attitude toward nature and its treatment of his fellows, as 
well as the spiritual estimate which he placed upon himself. 
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This view is clearly evinced by the observations of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith in an earlier number of this Beview, in which he gave a 
frank and emphatic recognition of the social value attaching to 
the belief in immortality; and a special interest attaches to these 
observations, because they come from a historian and not from a 
philosopher, from a man who has observed closely the movement 
of political events, and who has not been primarily occupied with 
abstract speculation. 

Though the utility of the belief is conceived from the point of 
view which his agnosticism has discarded, there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Goldwin Smith rightly estimates the natural conse- 
quences of surrendering the longer and more ideal conception of 
human life and consciousness, a surrender that must entail a 
return to the economic and materialistic conception of conduct. 
The recognition of this utility wherever it is admitted ought to 
awaken the inquiry whether the belief can be wholly an illusion. 
The fact that a belief has beneficial consequences through long 
periods of time rather supports the conviction that it contains 
a truth, whether provable or not. The very doctrine of evolu- 
tion would tend to confirm a suspicion of this kind, as in it sur- 
vival, whether of ideas or things, is more or less the test of truth 
and value.. Of course, scientific method will rightly demand 
better evidence than utility for its convictions on so important a 
subject, but it can hardly escape responsibility for investigation 
after conceding a value to the belief. 

But, when it comes to estimating the intellectual grounds of 
this belief, Mr. Goldwin Smith has the choice between philosophy, 
revelation and science. He rightly rejects the conclusiveness of 
philosophic arguments, and he distrusts revelation because it has 
no way of satisfying our doubts about its alleged facts. To science 
he does not turn, though he does refer to the allegations of a 
false spiritualism, without mentioning that psychical research 
which is an effort to discriminate in the claims of the spiritualists, 
and to investigate a set of facts that, if genuine, suggest a fair 
reason for the hope that Mr. Goldwin Smith admits is possible 
in spite of his agnosticism. For strategic purposes he had to omit 
all mention of this subject. The inadequacy of philosophy and 
revelation will always be felt wherever scientific method prevails, 
and it will be scientific method that will always determine the 
strength of agnosticism on the problem of survival after death. 
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As for myself, I recognize no conclusive evidence independent of 
scientific method. 

I say " conclusive evidence," because I wish to admit the exist- 
ence of a body of influences (not evidence) which keep the belief 
alive without being able to satisfy human reason. I refer to our 
so-called instincts, love of friends, love of existence, the feeling 
that life is irrational without it, the moral law, and the implica- 
tions of a divine intelligence. I cannot regard nature as rational 
unless it involves the persistence of personal consciousness and 
of man's highest ideals, quite as much as the persistence of force. 
But then nature may not be rational, and I shall not insist on that 
rationality unless I prove this survival as the most probable fact. 
To assume the rationality of nature in order to prove immortality 
is only begging the question. When we come to assuring ourselves, 
we have to discover facts that will permit no other interpretation 
than survival, facts that will stand the scrutiny and analysis of 
scientific method. 

It is admitted by all parties that Christianity and its doctrine 
of immortality were founded upon the story of the resurrection. 
Whatever the facts may have been which were embodied in this 
story, it is clear that the idea took the form in later thought of the 
bodily resurrection, that is, the reappearance of the physical 
organism at some particular time with the identical consciousness 
that characterized it in its mortal existence. But, in assuming 
this form, the belief had forgotten the intellectual conditions 
which had given rise to the original form of statement for it, and 
so had distorted conceptions which were conceivable under the 
assumptions of a philosophy quite different from that of later 
periods. This is worth a careful examination. 

Ancient philosophy maintained that all substance was " physic- 
al" or "material." Immaterial substance was inconceivable to 
it. If it even thought of the "immaterial," it was only as the 
functional activities of matter, or as space which was practically 
nothing. When it came to making distinctions to explain certain 
phenomena whose causes did not clearly reveal themselves to 
sense perception, a distinction was drawn between heavier and 
lighter matter, and the lighter matter, in the process of refine- 
ment, became wholly supersensible and at least approximated the 
conception of the spiritual in later times, if it did not become 
identical with it. It was a widely prevalent view that the soul 
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consisted of this fine matter, and that conception easily gave rise 
to a doctrine of the resurrection. But, when religious thought 
came forward with its theory of the creation of " matter," accept- 
ing its phenomenal character from the philosophy of Plato, it 
was forced to carry the distinction made between heavy and light, 
sensible and supersensible " matter " over into the antithesis be- 
tween " matter " and " spirit," and two kinds of reality were set 
over against each other. This opposition or dualism matured in 
the philosophy of Descartes, that is, obtained the clearest con- 
scious expression in him, though it had determined men's mode 
of thought in these matters for centuries before this maturity. 
This development of thought tended to associate the idea of " mat- 
ter " with sensible substance, or when its supersensible form was 
admitted, to exclude the spiritual from it. In this view of things, 
a doctrine of the resurrection would most naturally take the form 
of asserting the resurrection of the biological organism with which 
we are familiar, and this would be the tendency of all who were 
not familiar with the philosophic conceptions which might make 
the resurrection of the soul or finer supersensible matter a pos- 
sible fact. The system of thought which conceived the soul as a 
fine "matter" would have no such difficulties with a doctrine 
of the resurrection as we should have with it when applied to the 
physical body as we know it, and the common mind of the ancient 
period, not being familiar with the speculations of the schools, 
would easily enough mistake references to the " spiritual body " 
for those of the physical body, as both were of the same nature. 
Let us examine this more carefully. 

There were three systems of philosophy prevalent at the time 
in which Christianity originated. They were the Platonic, the 
Epicurean, and the Neo-Platonic. The Platonic philosophy has 
always been known as advocating the immortality of the soul, 
but it is easy to be deceived by its language. Immortality, as 
maintained by Christianity, means a personal survival after death. 
But Plato did not affirm personal survival. His immortality was 
the indestructibility of substance, and not the permanence of its 
phenomenal forms. He was influenced by the general conceptions 
of his time which had observed the continuity of species and kind; 
and, with the conviction that there was something permanent at 
the basis of these phenomena, Ms conception of the imperishable 
was the same as our conservation of energy in its essential aspects. 
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Hence Plato's conception of immortality took the form of re- 
incarnation, and not of personal survival — that is, the functional 
identity of consciousness independent of the physical organism. 
He no more believed in the persistence of personal identity than 
the modern materialist. The Neo-Platonists had much the same 
view, though they dabbled in natural magic and phenomena that 
would now be the subject of psychical research. But they were 
not for personal immortality in any clear sense of the term, but 
rather for absorption in the Absolute. The Epicureans denied 
immortality, holding that personal consciousness did not survive 
death, being merely a function of a perishable complex organism 
of fine " matter." But there was a peculiar inconsistency in the 
materialism of Epicurus and his school. They maintained that 
the soul was a fine material or " ethereal " organism in connection 
with the grosser bodily organism which we sensibly know, and 
hence they referred consciousness to this finer organism as its 
function. It thus followed common sense in the distinction be- 
tween mental and " physical " phenomena, referring the mental to 
the "ethereal" organism. Now, if Epicureanism had referred 
consciousness to the grosser physical body or organism as its func- 
tion, like digestion or the circulation of the blood, it would have 
good ground for denying personal survival after death. But, 
after saying that the soul was a fine " material " organism other 
than the grosser body, the school had no ground for asserting its 
extinction with the grosser physical body. All that it had evidence 
for was the perishable nature of the sensible physical organism 
and its functions, and it should have sought evidence that the 
finer organism perished with its functions. This it did not pro- 
duce, but affirmed in an a priori manner. 

Hence the believer in personal survival had only to reduce the 
materialistic philosophy to a logically consistent position, in order 
to produce an unanswerable ad hommem argument for immor- 
tality. He could either demand evidence for its perishing or 
assert that, like the atoms, the "ethereal" organism could not 
perish unless some external force destroyed it. The ideas of 
gravity at the time favored the notion that this " ethereal " organ- 
ism would rise into the higher regions of space. The whole 
ancient conception of the movement of matter favored this notion. 
Having no theory of gravitation like ihe Newtonian, they general- 
ized common experience and maintained that heavy matter tended 
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downward and light matter upward. Hence there arose the idea 
that, at least after a period of association with the grosser body in 
the underworld, the "ethereal" body rose into the upper or 
"ethereal" region. The resurrection of the "body" was thus 
the resurrection of the finer " material " organism, which we may 
call " ethereal " or " spiritual " as we please. But, when the 
philosophic conceptions which made this idea possible had passed 
away, the phrases about the resurrection would inevitably apply 
to the sensible ideas of " matter," and the physical resurrection 
would take the place of the older conception associated with the 
supersensible view of the soul as an "ethereal" or "spiritual 
body." As "matter" in the Christian system became a created 
and phenomenal thing, a sensible reality, the notion of a resurrec- 
tion would be transformed into that of the sensible physical 
organism, while its credibility would be as possible as its theory 
of creation, and would stand or fall with it But, as long as the 
soul was conceived as a finer " matter " or " ethereal " organism, 
some theory of a resurrection was perfectly consonant with the 
idea of Greek thought generally in regard to the distinction be- 
tween the different types of "matter" and, in particular, with 
the materialism of Epicurus as it was conceived and defined. 

Now, a doctrine of the resurrection had been worked out as 
credible long before it was alleged, as a fact, of Christ. The 
controversy between the Sadducees and Pharisees on the question 
of immortality is indubitable evidence of this assertion. The 
Pharisees affirmed the resurrection, the Sadducees denied it. The 
former were the democratic religious class, the latter the aristo- 
cratic materialists. The idea of a resurrection of some kind was 
quite familiar and was not sprung upon human belief without 
warning, and it represented philosophic preconceptions in entire 
harmony with the spirit of the age, an antecedent probability in 
the terms of the prevailing materialism, and so quite adjustable 
to the belief, then and perhaps always common, in apparitions of 
the dead. It makes no difference whether stories of apparitions 
represent real spiritual existences or mere illusions and hallucina- 
tions. They have been taken for realities and have influenced 
belief accordingly. In human thought and action, belief will 
serve all the purposes of fact Apparitions have been believed to 
be facts, representing actual realities independent of the mind 
experiencing them, and in all ages this belief has affected the 
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doctrine of immortality. That they were matters of common 
notoriety and acceptance at the time of Christ is evident in the 
story of the appearance of Moses and Elias on the Mount, the 
supposition that Christ walking on the water was a " spirit " or 
apparition, the story of Christ's appearance to his disciples on the 
way to Emmaus, and of his appearance in the locked room at 
Jerusalem, and St. Paul's vision of Christ. Allied phenomena 
were the " speaking with tongues " on the day of Pentecost and 
demoniac possession. These with the accepted philosophic con- 
ceptions of the soul made a doctrine of the resurrection quite 
natural, though it was at first conceived as that of the " spiritual " 
body, which, as I have said, was only a finer " ethereal " matter. 
But when this conception of " body " had disappeared and the 
conception of the soul as a reality, without any " material * attri- 
butes whatever attaching to it, had taken its place, the notion of a 
" bodily resurrection " could take no other form than that of the 
physical organism with which we are familiar, and authority was 
sufficient to maintain it against all credibility. 

The physical resurrection thus became that of the gross material 
body when the primitive conceptions of the problem, both in 
philosophy and common life, did not require any such belief. 
Hence the perplexities of the modern sceptic are the consequence 
of intellectual changes, accompanied by the attempt to sustain 
traditional formulas and modes of expression in a past no longer 
understood. The orthodox man has been his own great enemy. 
Instead of interpreting the doctrine in the light of its environ- 
ment, that of prevailing philosophic and current common con- 
ceptions, and thus finding what men really believed, he has trans- 
literated the phrases of the past and read into them his own con- 
ceptions born of bis own experience and the influence of a later 
philosophy. It is this that has made it impossible for intelligent 
men to believe in the traditional evidence for a future life. 
Taught to accept it on the authority of stories told nineteen 
centuries ago, when similar accounts would be and are discredited 
to-day by the very people who ask us to believe those of antiquity, 
and discovering that tradition is either unreliable or incompatible 
with the known truths of science, they naturally recur to scepti- 
cism, as their necessary mental attitude toward a belief which 
their natures crave, but which their intelligence cannot support. 
If they could frankly investigate the facts about them, they might 
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find some scientific ground for a faith which they ridicule or deny, 
because it is more respectable to talk about illusions than it is to 
investigate facts. I have only to refer to such experiences as that 
of Lord Brougham, Professor Romanes, Andrew Lang, and the 
hundreds or thousands of instances recorded in the " Phantasms 
of the Living," in the " Census of Hallucinations " by the Society 
for Psychical Research (Vol. X. of Proceedings), Flammarion's 
" L'lnconnu," P. W. H. Myers's "Human Personality and its 
Survival of Bodily Death," and the many thousands of such facts 
not yet published but on record, in order to show that even ghosts 
do not always yield to the exorcism of a sneer, though I am loath 
to entertain them as scientific evidence of a future life, even when 
I am puzzled to explain them by any other supposition. I can 
well conceive, as I know to have occurred in some cases, that 
imagination has produced creations which examination soon dis- 
pels as illusions. But there are many thousands of well-authenti- 
cated instances, involving certain kinds of detail and coincidence 
with distant facts not known at the time, which are not easily ex- 
plicable by either chance or ordinary hallucination, and which 
make them fit subjects of scientific investigation, even though 
they result in proving less than that which they superficially 
claim to suggest. It is easier to ignore them or to ridicule them 
on the popular prejudice against their significance than it is to 
suit ones sceptical theory to the facts, and they are usually ridi- 
culed by those who will not examine all the evidence. 

When the supernormal is once conceded, as it seems to be in 
such phenomena as are on record in connection with the most 
careful investigation, it is only a question of the kind of facts 
whether we are communicating with discarnate personalities. 
The facts on record are just such, with variations due to special 
conditions of mind involved in the act of communicating, as we 
should expect friends to send over a telegraph wire to prove their 
identity when disputed or demanded. Their triviality is an ad- 
vantage in the evidential problem, and so far from disconcerting 
the sane scientist will only meet with his approval. This point 
aside, however, there can be no doubt that the subject and the 
facts demand the respectful consideration of science. 

But Mr. Goldwin Smith objects and says that "we look for 
dignity in the manifestations of the spirit world." This objec- 
tion will not bear consideration. We may well sneer at the per- 
vol. olxxx. — no. 880. 26 
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f ormances of impostors and the silly and credulous allegations of 
dupes; but to demand dignity of a ghost, or of a communicator 
from a transcendental world, is to ignore both the facts and the 
most natural assumptions of difficulty implied by the almost uni- 
versal silence of discarnate spirits, if they exist at all. No intelli- 
gent man, studying the phenomena which purport to be communi- 
cations from the discarnate, and which hare excluded the con- 
sideration of fraud, would expect dignity to be reflected in the 
transmissions of messages from a supersensible to a sensible world, 
when those communications must come through abnormal media. 
The difficulties and complications in such communications are not 
only to be expected, but are the most obtrusive characteristic of 
the phenomena claiming a transcendental source, while the in- 
vestigator has emphasized ad nauseam the fact that the medium is 
in an abnormal mental condition, as a means of obtaining any- 
thing at all from the outside world in a supernormal manner. 
Add to this the evident hypothesis that the discarnate spirit has 
himself to be in a more or less hypnotic or trance condition in 
order to communicate at all, and it ought to be apparent that we 
should not expect the language and thought of inspiration. We 
must be thankful if we get anything as intelligible as delirium, 
which is perhaps better for proving personal identity than any- 
thing else that we could desire or obtain. To expect dignity in 
any such situation is to misinterpret the facts and the conditions. 
The argument from dignity is a reflection of intellectual pride and 
not of scientific insight. Cicero and many ancient philosophers 
argued for immortality on the ground of man's dignity. But 
such a plea is possible only to aristocratic temperaments and can 
have no place in a democratic mind. Evidently we have not yet 
learned the lesson of humility which evolution teaches us. 
Dignity should have no more place in this subject than it has in 
the dissecting-room or in the study of earthworms, and we should 
no more expect it in the communications than we find it in the 
common intercourse of men. Most of the social intercourse in 
which we seem to take pleasure consists of badinage and small 
talk, and the only dignity that it ever exhibits comes from our 
personal vanity and the seriousness with which we take white 
neckties and decollete dresses. 

It is the triviality, and not the want of dignity, in the com- 
munications that perplexes those who do not think scientifically 
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and clearly on the problem and the facts. I can well understand 
the difficulties which this feature of the alleged communications 
creates for all who are more interested in the intellectual and 
moral appearances of the data than in the scientific side of the 
question. But I must reproach them for appealing to the scientist 
for an opinion, and then laughing at his conclusion because it does 
not square with ignorant impatience and aristocratic pride. If 
you cannot make out a case of fraud, you must accept the con- 
clusion which science offers, even if it shows that we are all idiots 
after death. But there is no final reason for supposing that idiocy 
k the natural state of the discarnate, if they exist. We might hare 
the intelligence to conjecture that the manifold complications, 
mental and physical, intervening between a spiritual and material 
world not connected as in the human organism should give rise 
to all sorts of limitations and inanities in the communications, 
and then examine the facts to see if the hypothesis is sustained. 
The verdict of science has to be accepted, whether we like it or 
not; and, if we wish to escape its decision, we should not appeal 
to its court, which entertains no presumptions as to what should 
be in another world when communication with it is in course, 
unless it be the presumption that difficulties would be most 
natural. The analogy of a man born blind trying to make his 
aural experiences intelligible to a man born deaf and dumb might 
afford some caution to those who rush in to predetermine the 
nature of the communications, even supposing the communicators 
to have no mental difficulties on the side of the discarnate. But 
when you add the hypothesis of something like a condition of 
dreaming in the transcendental world as necessary to communica- 
tion, we may well expect that the pathological of one side should 
be made worse by the pathological of the other. It should be 
apparent also that such a condition in the spiritual world, as 
affecting the possibility of communicating, would make it ex- 
tremely difficult, apart from the obstacles to describing a super- 
sensible world in sensible terms, to convey any rational account 
of it, a situation which the moralist might welcome as excluding 
all reasons for dabbling in that otherworldliness which has been 
the shame of religion in the past and the danger to which its re- 
vival is exposed. What disgusts the morally healthy man in the 
Spiritualistic organizations is not only the dubious character of 
their performances, but also their exclusive occupation with an 
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otherworldliness that is neither ideal nor made to give any lustre 
or inspiration to the practical philanthropies of daily life. Beauti- 
fying and moralizing the terrestrial life are left to the unbeliever 
who is not interested in immortality. They too often forget that 
scepticism has been the Nemesis of that faith which sacrificed a 
humanitarian enthusiasm for a maudlin passion over a future life. 
But these faults are no excuse for evading facts that have un- 
pleasant company. The phenomena which suggest the possibility 
of a future life are now too numerous and too well authenticated 
to be despised, even though investigation should strengthen the 
cause of scepticism. They certainly demand the same endowed 
research that is given to deep-sea life, to polar conditions, to bio- 
logical problems, and to the hundreds of questions that occupy 
scientific inquiry, especially when the belief in a future life is 
fraught with such tremendous ethical interests for the human 
race, both in its individual and its social functions. 

Men often wonder why nature is so silent on the question of 
immortality when it seems so important to civilization. They 
say that, if it is a fact and has the value claimed for it, the 
rational law of things would be to reveal it and make it certain. 
But in this judgment they both neglect the various considerations 
in the economy of progress and evade their own responsibility for 
that apparent silence. If psychical research has any right to re- 
spect, and that it has is now generally granted, a complaining 
scepticism has itself to blame for the grief it feels. It appears 
that the facts suggesting it are plentiful in all ages and have been 
neglected, as is usual with residual phenomena, by all who prefer 
conventional creeds and respectability to the truth. And then 
human nature, with its passion for some other condition than any 
in which it finds itself, has so often abused its hopes that morality 
could revenge its own neglect only by cultivating the spirit of 
doubt. To the majority of men, immortality appears only as a 
personal boon or prize to be desired and obtained without due 
regard to the moralities and duties of the earthly life, and un- 
accompanied by that divine pity for others which makes sound 
minds equally indifferent to a future life and invulnerable to the 
doubt of it. The temptations to selfishness are not always over- 
come by the belief, and hence its distortion in the development of 
Christianity. But, whatever the abuses associated with the 
doctrine, it affords almost an indispensable leverage for those 
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whose interests are instinctively social and moral to raise the 
estimate of life in others. It is not the hope of personal satisfac- 
tion that gives it the value it possesses for human life and con- 
duct, but the opportunity it offers moral personality for more 
complete development. The fact that we may have a personal 
interest in it does not detract from its value, provided that in- 
terest is complemented by humanity. That is, no personal in- 
terest that consists with the equal development of others can be 
immoral or objectionable in amy social sense. Consequently, 
there is no reason for depreciating its value and influence on life, 
but the materialistic conviction that it is not obtainable at any 
hazard, however desirable it might be. Both the instinct of self- 
preservation and the conscious estimate which we place on all the 
higher ideals of life — that is, the knowledge, the affections, the 
emotions, the aspirations, the actions of men in science, art, re- 
ligion and politics — are indubitable evidence of the fact that 
morality requires us to estimate consciousness more highly than a 
dead nature, and hence it is only an extension of this idea that we 
should demand a future life as an evidence that nature is as re- 
spectful of consciousness as it is of matter. The indestructibility 
of matter and the conservation of energy show that inorganic 
forces are permanent and why not consciousness and personal 
identity, if morality is to have any validity beyond Epicureanism 
of the sensuous sort? If then any assurance can be obtained that 
nature preserves the opportunity for a spiritual development, 
there is abundant reason for supposing that the belief of im- 
mortality can be put to a noble use, and if it is not so used the 
fault is not in the belief. 

The belief had little influence in Greco-Eoman civilization be- 
cause there was no recognition of the value of the individual and 
his moral personality for itself. Individuals existed for art and 
the state and not for their own development. In Christian 
thought, the individual represented a soul of infinite value for 
itself; and, instead of being voluntarily sacrificed to the interests 
of the state, others were conceived as equals and the sacrifices due 
them must be voluntary. Hence democracy and the immortality 
of the soul became associated. But these ideas derived a part of 
their efficiency from associated doctrines. It was the Christian 
scheme of damnation and redemption that made men feel the 
importance of a life adjusted to the belief in immortality. This 
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scheme was not based solely upon personal hopes regardless of 
social conduct, but it conditioned salvation upon the performance 
of all those social duties which represented and recognized the 
love of others as well as self. The importance of both was exalted 
by the denial of probation after death. This position gave a ter- 
rible importance to right action in this life. The hope of personal 
happiness hereafter was made dependent upon social duties in 
this world. This conception combined individual interest and 
social morality in a manner that gave Christianity far more influ- 
ence on civilization than Greco-Eoman philosophy. It secured the 
importance of individual personality, which Greece and Borne did 
not recognize, and protected society by higher ideals than science 
and art, as well as by a strong motive either for respecting our 
neighbors or for adjusting our conduct to their equal rights. 

The history of the Middle Ages shows what a tremendous influ- 
ence for good and evil this idea exercised, and the application of 
it was so terrifying that the Church had to adopt the theory of 
Purgatory to modify its asperities, and even this only postponed 
the termination of probation. It is, therefore, quite natural for 
the human mind to resent the silence of nature on a future life, 
if the chance for reform or improvement is lost with the present. 
With the want of any probation in another world, there ought to 
be some definite assurance of the life that excludes it, so that the 
motive for morality might be as effective as strict justice requires. 
Responsibility is proportioned to knowledge. But if there are no 
irredeemable consequences of conduct, if nature or Providence be 
more merciful than medieval theology represented them, and if 
the function of morality be merely social, the passion for assur- 
ance as to a future life would be less intense and the want of it 
would call for less resentment against the order of the wftrld. 
The approval or impeachment of any order depends upon the 
adjustment of knowledge and responsibility. Hence the question 
whether a future life should be known or unknown depends partly 
on the relation which subsists between terrestrial morality and 
the condition of personality after death and partly upon the use 
which man makes of his knowledge when he has it If this belief 
or knowledge is not rightly used scepticism must be the redeemer 
of morality. 

But scepticism may also have a Nemesis, and it is sure to have 
this, unless it accepts responsibility for progress. If you shut out 
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all hope and belief in a future life, you undoubtedly limit the mo- 
tires of some morality to the present life, and at least during the 
reaction against the older religious otherworldliness this tendency 
will be toward a sensuous and materialistic conception of conduct. 
In this transition the older religious ideas may carry oyer into the 
secular view somej but only a temporary, influence. The social 
and ethical motives instigated and sustained by a Christian hope 
may lapse, while the momentum of habits that have become con- 
ventional under the original impulse may continue an external 
morality long after the motives that originated them have been 
abandoned ; and we should have a brave defence of duties without 
hope, until a younger generation arises which feels neither hope 
nor duty, or, if it feels a duty of any kind, gives it a wholly dif- 
ferent object from that which was derived from the sense of the 
permanent value of personality, and returns to the worship of 
science and art with their attendants of aristocratic distinctions 
and economic ideals. It is this tendency which Mr. Goldwin 
Smith has perceived so clearly and indicated so fully, and there 
can be no doubt, whether for good or ill, that the belief in im- 
mortality exercises less influence on practical life than it did two 
generations ago, when materialism was less extensively held. 

The idealistic morality of the spiritual cannot, in the long run, 
survive the estimate which a spiritual philosophy places on human 
personality and consciousness. It is the permanent and eternal 
which interests even science, when it comes to prescribing what 
is practical and useful for life. Even evolution shows, in its 
fundamental doctrine of the survival of the fittest, the tendency 
to place the primary value on what withstands the shock of dis- 
solution. If, then, we can discover the same persistence for per- 
sonal human consciousness (the survival of personal identity) 
that we recognize in the conservation of energy, where in spite of 
all its changes reality retains sufficient identity in kind to be 
called the same substantive background, we may well consider 
that nature is quite as kindly toward mind as toward matter, and 
feel assured that a spiritual life, begun in an incarnate existence, 
may prolong its activities in some supersensible condition. All 
that scepticism can deny is the evidence for a future life. It can 
neither ridicule the idealism of a spiritual view, nor dispute the 
possible value of the fact of another world, if it is made scientific- 
ally credible. 
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The most significant fact right within the field of scientific 
materialism itself, and pointing definitely to the possibility or at 
least to the rationality of supposing the possibility of a future 
life, is the extent to which physical science admits the existence 
of a supersensible world of reality which had not been suspected 
or proved until within recent years. We may instance Koentgen 
rays, the various forms of radioactive energy whose whole gamut 
is not yet known, and the speculations about ions and electrons 
that take us far beyond the world of Lucretian atoms into the 
measureless universe of ether whose properties make it impossible 
to apply the term " matter " to it without removing the antagon- 
ism of matter to the spiritual. All these discoveries represent 
realities quite as supersensible as the Christian conception of the 
immaterial, and we escape calling them spiritual only because the 
development of human thought has come to confine the connota- 
tion of " spirit " to implications of consciousness as its necessary 
and only function. It is this and this alone that prevents us 
from claiming that the outcome of physical science is the proof 
of a spiritual world. We have so defined the nature and problem 
of spirit as implicative of personal consciousness that there can be 
no proof of its reality apart from the animal organism and its 
functions until we show that consciousness and personal identity 
can survive death. All that the discovery of supersensible forms 
of energy proves is that the limitations of reality are not confined 
to the material world as we directly know it, but that there may be 
vast regions of energy which can be inferred or known only by its 
effects in the physical cosmos. One theory makes matter itself a 
creation from vortex "atoms" of ether, an assumption which 
simply annihilates the older materialism and which sets up a 
form of reality that might be the fountain source of and basis for 
the persistence of consciousness apart from the physical. 

These are the facts and conceptione that suggest the possibility 
of the survival of consciousness after death, and it only requires 
such evidence of personal identity as cannot be explained by fraud 
or illusion to establish that survival through communication with 
the discarnate. The phenomena of hyperaesthesia which exhibit 
remarkably delicate sensibilities of the human organism, and the 
still more remarkable phenomena which suggest telepathy or the 
transcendental transmission of thought between incarnate minds, 
though very sporadic, are facts that make the evidence of com- 
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munication with the diBcarnate quite possible, if they exist, and 
any evidence of personal identity, transcending explanation by 
fraud, illusion and telepathy, would prove that existence. 

Now there is a large body of facts that claim this very character, 
and they are respectable enough to demand serious attention and 
investigation, even though they are insufficient to prove what they 
are alleged to support. They are more sporadic than the phenom- 
ena on which physical science relies for its investigations of 
residual realities, but they are less sporadic than experimental 
telepathy, and altogether make it a scandal to science that they 
are not financ ially provided for in the scheme of investigation. I 
have enumerated above the sources and records of the facts which 
allege at least a supernormal explanation and suggest the existence 
of discarnate spirits as the most natural explanation of some of 
them. But the complications and perplexities of the problem are 
so vast and baffling that assurance of any interpretation will be 
the reward of an investigation scarcely paralleled by any other 
efforts of science. The price of conviction on either side will be 
much patience and disappointment in the unlimited field of ab- 
normal psychology, with only such glimpses of the transcendental 
as may filter through pathological media, and as would raise sus- 
picion of their source were it not that all ordinary explanations 
are excluded, and that the difficulties and conditions of communi- 
cation apologize for the character of the phenomena. The digni- 
ties and preconceptions of ordinary philosophy will have to be 
banished from consideration, just as the golden age of the past 
had to be contemned in the study of evolution, and with adequate 
protection against fraud and illusion we shall have to distinguish 
the residual phenomena that constitute beacon lights of another 
world or indicate little islands of promise in a Serbonian bog of 
pathology. But it will not matter for the result, and it may even 
conduce to its moral value, if, in the difficulties and limitations 
under which proof must come, we discover a world which conceals 
as much as it reveals, and if the same patient efforts that gave us 
argon and radium should obtain the evidence of another life, the 
belief in which, if shorn of the follies and abuses that have 
haunted its path in the past, may color with its own hues man's 
little islet of time, and offer that conception of bis possibilities 
and duties which may regenerate his individual and his social life. 

James H. Htslop. 



